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As one seeks to gather information from printed materials con- 
cerning the consultation process, one is struck by three central thoughts: 
(1) the relative paucity of published writings, (2) the lack of research 
aimed directly at consulting phenomena, and (3) the fact that much 
widely separated and unconnected work and discussion about consulting 
is taking place. 

A search of the Education Index reveals that the term “consultant” 
first appeared in 1947. Since that time fifty-two publications have been 
indexed. The corresponding figures for the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature are 1944 and twenty-five. The annual volume of writings is 
increasing. 

Examination of these publications indicates that many are devoted to 
a “we did this” or “you ought to do this” frame of reference. There are 
a number, however, that take a problem or semi-theoretical approach. 
Viewed in this light, part of the problem of building a consultation bib- 
liography is concerned with getting enough generalized meaningful 
material from a scarce supply rather than having to cull the most im- 
portant from a large volume of theory and research. 

Another difficulty that is encountered with this particular bib- 
liographic task is that a number of important writings turn up as un- 
published doctoral studies or reports of workshops or seminars. 

The usual channels of library research do not show the whole 
picture. It was this factor that prompted the insertion of the third’ point 
above. A survey of the literature leads one to see that many professional 
groups are interested in the problems of consultation but are unaware 
of what is going on in other disciplines. Thus we have reports from 
social work, education, social psychology, adult education, business and 
industry, and intergroup relations. Reference is frequently made in these 
writings to work in the same professional area, but rarely to thinking 
in others. 

Undoubtedly there will be readers who will want to add some 
references that are not included and those who will want to subtract. 
The problem with any “selected” bibliography rests with the bias of the 
selector as to what is most important. 
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1. Adult Education Association of the United States of America. Super- 

vision and Consultation. Chicago: Adult Education Association, 1956, . 

This pamphlet consists of a series of short articles dealing with the 

supervisory-consultative relationship. The point is made that the essen- 

tial difference between supervision and consultation is that the supervisor 

is responsible for the work of the supervisee and the consultant has no 

direct responsibility for the work of the client. Nevertheless, many problems 

in the two relationships are similar. It is proposed that the closer the 

supervisor assumes an educative role the more his relationship becomes 
consultative in nature. 


2. Anderson, Florence L., & Shangold, Benjamin. Role of the consultant 
in adult education. Adult Education Bulletin, 1950, 14, 14-20. 


A number of cautionary guideposts are discussed for consultant be- 
havior. Attention is given to the idea that consulting skills must extend 
far beyond knowledge of the problem area; that knowledge of the various 
situational and human factors must be part of the consulting picture; and 
that diagnostic skills are essential to the success of a consultation. A major 
goal of the consulting process is noted as increasing the capacity of the 
consultees to cope with new problems. Attention is also given to the 
forces which prevent people from seeking help and to some ethical con- 
siderations of consultation. 


3. Anderson, Vernon E, Human side of curriculum development. Educa- 
tional Leadership, 1947, 4, 218-221. 


The consultant is one who is able to believe in and practice an in- 
formal give-and-take approach to his work. The consultant will find that 
the “warm-up” process in group consultation is a slow one and that he 
will not be accepted until he has given himself the opportunity to work 
with the consultees on a cooperative basis—the implication being that, as 
in any group situation, an interpersonal testing process takes place. 


4, Blaha, M. Jay. When and how the consultant can be used most effec- 
tively. Educational Leadership, 1952, 10, 96-100. 


There are two major purposes here: (1) to enumerate conditions 
when a consultant is needed, and (2) to discuss the necessary preliminary 
preparations for a consultation, The need for consultation may be con- 
sidered as any time during the problem-solving process when the group, 
after assessment, feels it has exhausted its resources and is unable to pro- 
ceed further without help. In regard to pre-consultative activity, attention 
is given to the kinds of mutual consultant-consultee agreements that 
should take place regarding why a consultant is needed, the framework 
and limitations of the problem, and what has transpired previously. 


5. Blumberg, Arthur. Some human relations problems of the education- 
al consultant. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1954. 

This study is based on the premise that as a consultant works with a 


group on its task he is also confronted with and must solve numerous 
human relations problems. The data were gathered through interviews 
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with consultants and are focused on their perceptions of the human re- 
lations of the consulting situation. 


6. Blumberg, Arthur. A nurse consultant’s responsibility and problems. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1956, 56, 606-608, 


Focus in this paper is directed at the collaborative nature of consult- 
ing and the necessity for the consultant to assume a variety of roles during 
the consultation. In addition to being viewed as a person with special- 
ized skills, the consultant is seen as one who is capable of lending support 
to a group—“building them up” so to speak, so that they acquire confi- 
dence in their own ability to solve problems. 


7. Bordin, Edward S., et al. Effective consultation. Adult Leadership, 
1955, 3, 10, 13-26. 


This “workshop” section of Adult Leadership lays emphasis on the 
interpersonal relationships necessary to effective consultation. Hints are 
offered to the client as to how to make the best use of the consultant. 
The suggestion is made that consultants must look beyond the verbalized 
questions or problems of the client in order to find out whether or not 
these represent the actual reason for his presence or symptoms of deeper 
personal or group difficulties. 


8. Bradford, Leland P. The use of psychodrama for group consultants. 
Soctatry, 1947, 1, 2, 192-197, 

Consideration is given to the various ways in which consultants may 
use psychodrama to help groups. It is noted that the use of this technique 
requires much preparation on the part of the consultant. This article 
also suggests that consultants are frequently misused by groups. For ex- 
ample, the group may, under the guise of seeking help, actually expect 
the consultant to give all the answers, or to lend weight and authority 
to a rambling interchange of opinionated ignorance. 


9. Brown, Theodore H. The business consultant. Harvard Business Re- 
view, 1944, 21, 183-189. 


The concern of this article was to “. . . evaluate the proper function 
of the part time adviser in government and industrial circles.” A basic 
issue for the employer of the consultant is raised. When we hire an out- 
side consultant are we interested in merely securing additional help for 
our problems or in getting the benefit of specific skills? The latter motiva- 
tion is that which should characterize the consultant-consultee relation- 
ship. Cautions are offered for both parties. For the consultant——be aware of 
your own motivation; do you consult for service or profit primarily? For 
the consultee—bear in mind the temporary nature of the consultation; 
don’t try to lengthen the relationship by hiring the expert as a permanent 
staff member. 


10. Cocking, Walter D. Role of the educational consultant. Schaol Ex- 
ecutive, 1956, 75, 7. 


This is a brief summary, in an editorial vein, of the contemporary 
consulting scene. The primary issue raised is that consulting is a loose 
profession that carries no qualifications or standards. In order to be a 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


consultant it is only necessary to “hang out a shingle.” Suggestions are 
made of a number of areas which, when studied, could throw much 
needed light on various consultative problems. 


Curtis, H. A. Improving consultant service. Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 1953, 39, 279-292, 


The premise is offered that greater consultative service could be 
rendered if the consultant and consultee had a better understanding of 
each other’s role. The crucial time for role development and understand- 
ing is when the consulting relationship is being established. An under- 
standing of roles is achieved as the parties get insight into their re- 
spective psychological tasks through behavior conducive to the perform- 
ance of these tasks. 


Hull, J. H. Value of continuing professional consultant service. 
School Executive, February, 1952, 71, 44. 


This discussion centers around some of the values that may obtain 
when a consultant maintains continuing relationships with an administra- 
tor. The consultant, serving in an advisory capacity, can be used as a pro- 
fessional sounding board on critical issues. The point is made that, be- 
cause there should be no administrative connection between consultant 
and consultee, the relationship can provide opportunity for consultee 
therapy of a cathartic nature. 


Jenkins, David H. The ‘helping’ relationship in education. School 
of Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, 1951, 22, 5. 


It is suggested here that the giving and taking of help is more proc- 
ess-centered than content-centered. It is not so much a question of sup- 
plying the right answers (in the perception of the helper) as it is of 
putting into motion a process which will (1) allow us to maintain our 
personal integrity and self-respect, (2) give us increased motivation to 
work on the problem, and (3) give us help on methods of solving prob- 
lems. 


Lawler, M. R. Work of the consultant. Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 


This report is one of the first comprehensive studies of educational 
consulting processes. Several problems are raised: (1) the point at which 
the consultant enters the situation to help define the problem seems to 
make a difference in the way he might work, (2) problem definition 
should be viewed as a continuous process rather than as a hard and fast 
decision, and (3) a favorable consultative atmosphere must be developed. 
Consultation is seen as a condition where not only are opportunities to 
communicate provided, but a feeling of freedom to express oneself exists. 


Lippitt, Ronald, Watson, Jeanne, & Westley, Bruce H. The Dynamics 
of Planned Change. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1958. 


Though not focused directly on the consultant, this book considers 
the dynamics of the planned change process and cites examples of how 


change agents have worked. The authors suggest that it isa“... com- 
parative study of the principles and techniques which furnish the basis of 
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the work of the various types of professional helpers concerned with such 
(planned) change.” Though no definitive answers are given or intended, 
an important contribution of this volume is the aid it offers the reader 
in conceptualizing the process of planned change and the various roles 
of the change agent. 


16. McGregor, Douglas, Knickerbocker, Irving, Haire, Mason, & Bavelas, 
Alex. The consultant role and organizational leadership: improving 
human relations in industry. Journal of Social Issues 1948, 3, 3-54. 


This issue of the Journal represents the initial attempt of the authors 
to bring their research and experiential insights in industrial human rela- 
tions into an integrated theoretical approach. Of particular interest to 
consultants is McGregor’s paper on “The Staff Function in Human Re- 
lations.” The problem of staff as opposed to line responsibilities are dis- 
cussed. The proposition is advanced that in certain respects the methods 
of the staff expert (consultant) resemble those of the psychological ther- 
apist—one being an educator, the other a therapist. A focal point is the 
suggestion that the consultant must establish a relationship in which he 
will be perceived as a source of help in solving the problem. 


17. Morphet, Edgar L. What is a consultant? School Executive, 1952, 
72, 9. 


A differentiation is made between the “efficiency expert” or “oracle” 
concept of consulting and that view which looks at the consultation proc- 
ess as a cooperative problem-solving affair. The interesting point is made 
that many school systems feel safer when they have an “oracle” to con- 
sult with from time to time. The primary need is seen, however, as the 
need for the kind of consultant who is interested in helping school per- 
sonnel to develop more effective ways of working together so that they 
can discover, solve, and implement the solutions to their problems 
through cooperative effort. 


18. National Training Laboratory in Group Development. Consultation 
as a training function. In Explorations in Human Relations Train- 
ing. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1953. 


The consultation process is seen as a logical extension of the training 
program. After completion of training, the trainer may consult with the 
trainee at strategic intervals, serving as a source of procedural suggestions, 
a reality tester with multiple frames of reference, an aid in the process 
of continual reassessment of goals and activities, and as a source of 
emotional support. Productive collaboration is discussed and the follow- 
ing barriers are noted to the achievement of a collaborative philosophy: 
(1) feeling on the part of the consultant that the process only involves 
change in the consultee, (2) the tendency toward increased dependency 
on the consultant, (3) increased resistance by the consultee, and (4) 
conditions where there is verbal assent to change but no action. 


19. Savage, W. W. Educational Consultants and their Work in Mid- 
Western State Departments of Education. Chicago: Mid-West Ad- 
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ministration Center, Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, 1952. 


“c 


The aim of this study was “. . . to gain information on the nature 
and extent of all consultant services provided to local schools and ad- 
ministrators, and to seek opinions from state department personnel as to 
those factors which make their work effective.’ Among the areas with 
which the study deals are the following: education and experience of 
consultants, the way in which their time is spent, their functions and ob- 
jectives, the problems with which they work, the type of planning they 
do, their follow-up, successes, failures, the factors that they perceive either 
help or hinder them, and their work with interschool groups.- 

The findings substantiate the statement made that “attitudes, the 
‘emotional climate’ existing in a consultative situation, and the emotional 
stability and the personal adjustment of both consultant and consultee 
determine in large measure the success or failure of consultation.” 


20. School of Social Service Administration, The Workshop on the Con- 
sultation Process, Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951. 

This report of a “Consultation Workshop” puts emphasis on consul- 
tation as being a tool in the problem-solving process. It makes the point 
that the aim of consultation is not to “convey total and basic bodies of 
knowledge and skills.” Rather, the aim of the consultative device is seen 
as that of bringing particular skills or learnings to bear on appropriate 
situations. A recommendation is made that part of a consultant’s experi- 
ence should include that of having been a consultee—in order to help 
get insight into consulting role relationships. 


21. Taba, Hilda, Brady, Elizabeth H., & Robinson, James T. Intergroup 
Education in the Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1952. 


Though not entirely concerned with consultative problems, this 
volume does raise the issue of the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the outside or staff consultant working on a problem for 
which he is not operationally responsible. It is noted, in particular, that 
the person from the outside may be unaware of and have no way of 
finding out what are some of the crucial facts in the local situation. 


22. Towle, Charlotte Consultation: Frame of Reference for Group 
Discussion and Application in Specific Situations, Chicago: School 
of Social Service, University of Chicago, 1951, 


The initial premise of this paper is that the process of consultation 
is one of sharing—‘“‘the giving and taking of help in an interpersonal sit- 
uation.” Focus is given to the teaching-helping components of the process 
in the absence of explicit administrative authority, although the implicit 
authority of ideas, knowledge, and superiors is seen as integral to the situ- 
ation. Initial problems of consultation are seen as (1) lessening dependency 
on the’ consultant, (2) dealing with resistance to authority when it is 
implicit rather than explicit, and (3) conveying the help an individual 
needs in order to be competent. 
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23. Troyer, Raymond E, The principles of consultative work in educa- 
tion. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1951. 


The purpose of this study was to determine principles of consulta- 
tive work in in-service training programs in education. It is a normative- 
survey type of research involving an intensive review of the literature and 
numerous visitations to consulting situations. Principles are developed 
around the following areas of consultative work: planning, role, purposes, 
internal organization, external organization, problem-solving, group and 
individual relations, and evaluation. 
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